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I feel certain that all present will have heard something of the work 

of our Service, and 1 do not propose to dwell on the details of such. I shall 
try rather for a few minutes to deal with one of the more fundamental considera- 
tions which concern us, a problem that 1 consider one of the most serious facing 
us today in conservation. This is the development of what I choose to ¢all an 
ecological conscience within every citizen, that we may face the future at least 
with hope if not with complete equanimity. 


This may sound at the outset like the despairing cry of the alarmist, of 
the complete pessimist. Believe me, this is not so. iJ have a strong faith 
in the durability and the common sense of the human race, if fostered by sound 
objectives and inspired leadership. Justin W. Léonard, Assistant Deputy Direct- 
or, Michigan Department of Conservation, writing in a recent issue of the Penn- 
Sylvania Angler (Leonard, 1956) says this: "Man has the cleverness to solve 
almost any problem, provided he has the wit to do so and to foresee the conse- 
quences as he moves. If he does not exercise this wit the pessimists win." 


He goes on to state, "Our mastery of pacariel skills atill far exceeds 
our ability to comprehend the outcome of the exercise of thése skills. There 
is nothing original in this view. Many pronouncements have beén made to the: 
effect that man, by unlocking the secrets of the atom, has finally encompassed 
the means of his own destruction, that he has discovered the power of the gods 
before he has outgrown the instincts of the jungle. This may be true, and if 
such fears are realized we need take no thought for the future. There will be 
no future, at least no material future we can foresee, if we are all blown to 
Glory in one spectacular atomic whoosh. 


"But granting that we do not blast ourselves to eternity in such a fine 
pyrotechnic display, there are still grounds for suspicion that our cunning 
exceeds our understanding. 


"It disturbs me that the Cornucopians, in outlining their reassuring 
schemes for feeding unlimited population growth from the bounty of the sea or 
the possible mastery of the secret of photosynthesis, make no mention of what 
kind of life this food will sustain. 1 am willing to grant that future genera- 
tions may be able to keep soul and body es ee But the vigor of the body 
means little if the soul is starved." 


I have not found it necessary yet to concern myself with the pros and 
cons of human population control. I must tentatively accept the opinion of 
others better qualified than I that we can feed many more people for a long 
time yet. I am not at all certain, however, that many of us can readily gur- 
vive to the ultimate in development of our populations and resources. lKvery 
new fact learned regarding stress, in animals and humans, strongly supports 
the belief that we cannot. And I agree with Leonard that it is not at all 
certain that present day folk at least, would wish to live in a world where 
there was standing room only, even if their bellies were full. 
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living should be lowered. We must, then, bring to our people an appreciation 

of their kinship with the soil and the resources it nurtures, help them to 
develop an appreciation of the foundation of the good life we enjoy, and to 
discriminate, in this age of gimmickry, between what is essential and what is 
not. Only so can we hope to halt the trend that, giving us the highest standard 
of living in the world, threatens to leave us bankrupt and stripped bare of 
vital living space. , 


Those of us convinced of the vital place of nature, its waters, trees, 
flowers, and wildlife, in our way of life must be strong to fight for retention 
of adequate living space for all these and ourselves today, and every day. But 
we must do very much more. We must be unceasing in our efforts to bring to 
others an understanding and an appreciation of the ecological concept and their 
place in it, of the land ethic and their close dependence upon soil and water. 
The report of the Secretariat on the Unesco Marine Sciences program, dealing 
with a meeting of the Interim Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences at Tokyo, 
Japan, states (Unesco, 1955), "....But the seas and their creatures are also of 
great intellectual and emotional interest to human beings, and the study of the 
oceans enriches human life in other than economic ways.” We must insure that 
our people become intellectually and emotionally concerned with the land and 
water and the complex pattern of growth they support. Unless we can do this, 
to the end that every person, from the trapper and farmer to the business 
magnate and legislator, is proud to work with our living natural resources 
rather than ready to abuse them, we are fighting a losing battle. 


(Presented to the 36th Annual Conference of the Western Association of State 
Game and Fish Commissioners, Vancouver, s.C., June 7, 1956). 
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